THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
excel at them. The full implications of the quarrel between
Nominalism and Realism, for example, require a lifetime to
master. But a rough idea of what it is all about, and a know-
ledge of the technical terms in which it has to be discussed,
can be acquired in five minutes. Those who would really
know Theology, Philosophy, and Law, must sweat blood to
learn, and a lifetime does not suffice for the full mastery of even
one of them. But each one of them constitutes a field, none the
less, in which the clever and glib charlatan can get a footing.
From what the twelfth-century student meant by Literature,
however, the charlatan is for ever shut out.
This is the background of the crisis through which education
passed in the middle years of the century. The ardent
renaissance spirit of learning for its own sake was already
beginning to pass. The first wandering scholars who had gone
out into the world to seek learning had built more than they
dreamed, and what they would have most detested. They had
built a system, and had made inevitable all the concomitant dis-
advantages of it, a new platform for ambition, rules and regula-
tions, the inevitable standardization as applied to the things
of the mind which flourish to the full only in freedom. They
had made Paris the Athens of the West, but they had also made
it a paradise for the class of students whom John of Salisbury
savagely called Glib Smatterers. That it was inevitable does
not make it less melancholy. The commercial spirit was
struggling to gain an entry, and to befoul pure learning by
making it merely the handmaid of a career. The real scholars
were trying to keep it out, and the Cornifician literature was
one of the methods they adopted.
But Cornificius merely represented one of the rounds of
that titanic engagement which is always called the Battle of
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